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WHAT IS ORTHODOXY ? 



BY THE KEV. PBOF. FEANCIS BEOWN, D. D., OF THE UNION 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINABY, NEW TOEK 



Oethodoxy may be defined in the abstract or in the concrete. 
The former is easy, the latter is difficult. Orthodoxy is right 
thinking, or, by our usage, right thinking about religion. Noth- 
ing could be simpler. But as a matter of fact no one on earth 
knows, exactly and exhaustively, what right thinking about re- 
ligon is. We have some right thoughts, perhaps many, but we 
have not all the right thoughts there are — we are ignorant about 
some things; nor are all our thoughts probably right — we are 
doubtless mistaken about some things. If we were exhaustively 
and exactly orthodox, there would be no religious truth of which 
we are ignorant, and all our thoughts about religious things 
would be right. We sometimes talk and act as if this were the 
case. But the case really is that only one Being is omniscient 
and all-wise. It is a result of the fall that, because we know a 
little, we suppose we know as much as God does, and so the prom- 
ise of the serpent is fulfilled in caricature. 

Although human orthodoxy is imperfect, we are not free from 
the obligation to be orthodox. Truth claims our allegiance. In 
no department of life does inability to render perfect service re- 
lease us from the law of service. We are bound to be obedient, 
loving, faithful. We are bound to be loyal to the truth, to the 
full extent of our knowledge and judgment. We are bound to be 
as orthodox as we can. 

But what shall be our standard? Amid our vacancies and un- 
certainties, what rule shall be applied? By some it is thought 
sufficient to point to the revelation of God. This is, without 
doubt, indispensable. God, in creation and providence, in nature 
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and in the history of the human race, in His Written Word, in 
the person of our Lord Jesus Christ, by the Holy Spirit, in the 
soul of man and in the organic life of the Church, has made and 
makes revelations of truth without which orthodoxy is a faint and 
flickering shadow. But before this truth can be a standard of or- 
thodoxy for us, it must be apprehended by us. And our ignorance 
and weakness are such that we and our neighbors apprehend 
things in different and often contradictory fashion. Then, since 
truth cannot contradict itself, either we or our neighbors must be 
wrong in these contradictory apprehensions of truth. Then it 
must be asked, which is wrong? We say our neighbors are, and 
they say we are, and who shall decide? And what has become of 
our standard of orthodoxy? 

Now, it becomes evident at once, that it makes a good deal of 
difference within what limits the standard is to be applied. " The 
standard which I am to apply to my own thinking is one matter. 
That which I am to enjoin or force upon my fellow may be a dif- 
ferent matter. Honesty requires that what I sincerely believe to 
be true should determine my approach to orthodoxy. My indi- 
vidual orthodoxy is at best defective and partial, but it will be- 
come superficial, disingenuous and illusory as well, the moment it 
ceases to be my own. In fact, any other standard of my personal 
, orthodoxy which I can myself apply, excepting personal appre- 
hension of revealed truth, is a contradiction' in terms. I cannot 
be loyal to any truth which I do not apprehend as truth. I can- 
not be really believing what I do not believe. 

But, while my apprehension of truth is decisive for me, it is 
not decisive for any other man. Every man must apprehend 
truth for himself. Every man's standard must be within him- 
self. Only in case all these individual standards should agree, 
could we make any one of them the universal standard. But they 
do not agree. They differ widely. 

I may be very sure that I am right, and that one who dis- 
agrees with me is wrong. If I did not so believe, then there would 
be no real disagreement. I may argue and persuade to my heart's 
content, in the hope of bringing him to my position. But I am not 
thereby entitled to impose my belief upon my opponent, nor to 
despise and cast him out of my circle because he persists in differ- 
ing. He would be equally entitled to impose his belief on me, 
and such a conflict of rights is an absurdity. Earnestly confident 
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in our own respective positions, as we may each of us be, it is a 
social duty that we be modest, and each respect the other. Most 
careful and candid thinkers who have studied history learn the 
habit, paradoxical as it may seem, of calm security in their 
opinions, joined with an underlying recognition of the possibility 
of their making mistakes. The right of private judgment, and 
the belief that God alone is Lord of the conscience, refer to your 
private judgment and your conscience as well as to mine, and if 
God alone is Lord of the conscience then I may not lord it over 
your conscience with my opinions, nor may you over mine. 

Thus far we have considered individual standards of ortho- 
doxy. Orthodoxy, however, has a technical sense. In this sense 
it refers to the religious thinking of a corporate body, constitut- 
ing the Church of God. No one of our existing ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations can claim to present the standard of Church ortho- 
doxy, any more than any individual man may render his belief 
the standard by which the others shall be judged and treated. 
Church orthodoxy must be found in that which the Church, as 
such, holds and is committed to, in fundamental and obviously 
necessary things, without which the Church will cease to be the 
divinely instituted society on earth. 

All ecclesiastical standards of orthodoxy are imperfect, as in- 
dividual standards of orthodoxy are; although since the Spirit of 
God dwells in the Church in a fuller measure than is or can be 
true of any individual, or any mere aggregation of individuals, it 
is less impertinent for the Church to put forth a standard of 
orthodoxy than for an individual, or a mere group of individuals, 
to do so. It appears at the beginning of the Church's history, 
and it has been verified times without number in all lands, that 
there are certain facts of actual occurrence, and certain experi- 
ences in the soul, and certain expectations in regard to the out- 
come, in and as to which members of the Christian Church sub- 
stantially agree; — the facts, be it always observed, as distin- 
guished from the precise interpretation of the facts; the experi- 
ences, as distinguished from theories explaining how they became 
possible; the expectations, as distinguished from opinion about the 
exact mode of their fulfilment. These are the common property, 
the common conviction, of the whole Church. Two remarks sug- 
gest themselves. One is that the ecclesiastical standard of ortho- 
doxy must be valid for the whole Church, or it is not truly an 
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ecclesiastical standard; the other is that the standard of ortho- 
doxy on which the whole Church agrees contains few articles, and 
very simple ones. 

Consider, then, the relation of orthodoxy to our doctrine of the 
Church. The Church is one. What we call Churches, when we 
apply the name to different ecclesiastical bodies, denominations, 
communions, are not Churches in the full sense. "We cannot speak 
of the Christian doctrine of the Churches, as we speak of the doc- 
trine of the Church. In that signification there are no Churches, 
there is only the Church. Perhaps it would be better that we 
should always use the term "sects," ugly as it is, so as never to 
forget that they are sects, sections, segments, fractional parts, not 
the whole. After all, the ugly name is appropriate for the ugly 
thing. They are branches or fragments of the Church. It takes 
them all together, and doubtless more, too, to make the Church, 
which consists of all those, throughout the world, in heaven and 
on earth, who are joined to Christ the head and become one body 
in Him. Only the Church in this inclusive and full sense has 
the right to impose a standard of orthodoxy. No one branch or 
fragment can lawfully demand, in the name of orthodoxy, the ac- 
ceptance of that which distinguishes it from another branch or 
fragment. Can the so-called Eoman Church, in the name of the 
Church of God on earth, rightfully exact belief in transubstantia- 
tion, in the infallibility of the Pope? Not unless the Eoman 
Church is the whole Church of God on earth, or unless there is no 
divergence of belief in other branches of the Church on these 
points. Can the so-called Presbyterian Church, in the name of 
the Church of God on earth, rightfully exact belief in a particular 
doctrine of the divine decrees, or a particular doctrine of the mode 
of the atonement, or a particular doctrine of the Person of Christ, 
or a particular doctrine of the future state, while it at the same 
time affirms that there are other so-called Churches of equal stand- 
ing and piety, which differ from it on these points? No more can 
the Episcopal, Methodist, Baptist, Lutheran, Reformed nor any 
other fragment of the Church make its distinctive tenets tests of 
orthodoxy. When it does, it is using the name of the Church of 
Christ, and the divine authority committed to that Church, for 
the purpose of promulgating and enforcing that which the 
Church of Christ has never sanctioned. 
But, it will be said, this takes away, at least in large degree, 
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the reason for the existence of the separate branches and frag- 
ments. Exactly. It is intended to do this. Branches ought not 
to exist separately. Fragments ought not to exist at all. That 
orthodoxy is the voice of the whole Church, and that orthodoxy 
ought to prevail in the whole Church, can have meaning only for 
those who really believe that the Church is one whole. And 
since a standard of orthodoxy can be set up only by a visible 
Church, the claims of orthodoxy demand that the visible Church 
be one whole. (Ecumenical belief is the only orthodoxy. Even 
that is approximate only. The truly oecumenical declaration of 
belief has never yet been framed, and the best has been framed 
by ignorant and fallible men. But the most nearly oecumenical 
creeds — simple and brief — are the closest approach we have to a 
standard of orthodoxy. Orthodoxy, in these short, simple, yet 
immeasurably profound, historical and experimental creeds, tes- 
tifies of Church Unity and demands it. 

Consider, next, the relation of orthodoxy to elaborate systems 
of doctrine as Church tests. It follows from what has been said 
that such systems cannot be cecumenically imposed. The whole 
Church will never unite in any one of them. It follows, also, that 
no branch or fragment has a right to impose any one of them. 
The moment it does so, it is assuming to establish a sectional 
standard of orthodoxy. This it has no authority to do. It has 
no authority at all except what Christ has committed to it, and 
Christ has committed no authority to the Boman or Anglican 
or Protestant Episcopal or Presbyterian Church as such. He has 
committed authority to His Church; the various parts share in 
the authority, but do not thereby gain independent authority, nor 
the right to add to the ecclesiastical standard of orthodoxy what 
is peculiar to one or another of them. 

Again, strict subscription, except for a very small body of 
persons, is hardly possible, and is inconsistent with growth in 
knowledge; loose subscription threatens honesty; broad and yet 
definite subscription is hard to secure, and when secured serves 
only to show the needlessness of subscription. Subscription to a 
long system, in any form, tortures sensitive minds, and drives 
away some of the choicest of them. But these objections are all 
more or less incidental. The fundamental evil of subscription to 
an elaborate creed is that such subscription is always imposed by a 
sect, and a sect has no divine authority to define orthodoxy. 
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I am not saying that those of us who have subscribed to elab- 
orate creeds have sinned in so doing, nor that those persons who 
asked us to subscribe were sinners for asking us. I am speaking 
of the system, which I believe to be a wrong one; and, if so, our 
personal responsibility is the greater, the less we are willing to per- 
ceive the wrong and to correct it. Great abuses are cured slowly. 
True, oecumenical orthodoxy demands that we, while acknowledg- 
ing all the obligations we have assumed, and discharging them to 
the best of our power, seek to renovate the system, to cure the 
abuses, and leave the standard of orthodoxy to the entire Church. 

No doubt, the historical divisions of the Church have been 
means of emphasizing particular aspects of doctrine, and securing 
their full development and definition. Each one of these divi- 
sions has some specific contribution to make to the comprehen- 
sive theology of the future. Perhaps these several doctrines 
could not have been wrought out without the sharp clash of mind 
with mind. But, when we consider the many types of doctrine 
that were harbored in the early undivided Church, and look for- 
ward to the re-union of many types in the undivided Church that 
is to come, it is impossible to hold any longer that Church divi- 
sions on the basis of different types of doctrine are intrinsically 
justifiable. It is because we have forgotten, in some measure, what 
constitutes the Church, and have exaggerated the importance of 
particular phases of doctrine, that our recognition of the value 
of these phases can lead us to justify sects. The office of the 
sects in holding up aspects of doctrine ought to be performed by 
schools of thought, earnestly discussing great themes with each 
other, as parties in a State debate great issues — all loyal to the 
State, and all with common rights in it. 

This does not belittle the truth contained in the elaborate 
creeds, nor discredit theology. Theology is discredited when it is 
set to doing what it cannot do, and fails. When a fence is made 
out of it, to keep people away from a Church, or fit office-bearers 
out of Church office, it is discredited, because that is not what it 
is for. When it is made to appear, what it really is, the thought 
of Christly men busied with the highest themes, and apprehend- 
ing them ever more and more, the human mind will take large 
delight in it. Turn it into a mere Church test, and the mind re- 
volts. The ethical sense refuses to accept it as a test. Theology 
has indeed grown in the divided Church. But it would have 
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grown far, more amply, normally, beneficently, in a united 
Church. Truth does not need either prizes or penalties. It is 
better without them. They tend to exaggeration, repression, or 
distortion. Truth needs only freedom. Abolish subscription to 
a full theological system as a condition of church membership or 
office, and you strike off the bonds of theology, and give it free 
wing. In liberty it will live and mature; in a cage it pines away. 

Consider, finally, the relation of orthodoxy to Church disci- 
pline. It results inevitably from what has been said, that Church 
discipline on the ground of false doctrine should not be exercised 
except when one of the oecumenical doctrines is rejected or as- 
sailed. As in the use of subscription, so in that of discipline, the 
fragmentary or local Church has authority only as authority has 
been given to the whole Church of Christ by its Founder and Mas- 
ter. In view of the confusions arising from our unhappily di- 
vided Church life, it is especially incumbent on each part of the 
Church to be extremely cautious in discipline on doctrinal 
grounds, and assure itself well that it is indeed attempting to 
vindicate a really orthodox doctrine, and not simply one which a 
majority of its members think important. A particular Church 
has no right to institute process against a Christian man or min- 
ister, because he holds or denies what is not involved in the stand- 
ard of orthodoxy which the whole Church recognizes. 

We attempt to justify ourselves, sometimes, with reference to 
discipline as with reference to subscription, by saying that no man 
is forced to enter our Church, our eldership, our ministry, nor 
forced to stay in when he has once entered. But observe the con- 
tradiction. We assume, as the Church of Christ, to exclude from 
Church fellowship or depose from Church office persons, in regard 
to whom we in the same breath say that they are good Christians 
and competent officers, and that they will find appropriate place 
and useful work in another branch of the Church. This we have 
no right to do. We cannot lawfully exclude from our Church, nor 
from our branch of the Church, any whom Christ recognizes as in 
His Church. We cannot lawfully remove from our ministry any 
whom Christ recognizes and places in His ministry. 

A Church, let it be repeated and emphasized, is not a club, nor 
a political party, nor a voluntary association of like minded per- 
sons. A Church is only a branch of the Church, and the Church 
includes all those who belong to Jesus Christ, and has as its lawful 
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office-bearers all those whom Jesus Christ has called and through 
whom, in their ministry, He is graciously pleased to work. 

Various puzzling questions of duty and truth arise, owing to 
our divisions, our elaborate creeds, our subscription formulas, and 
our defective understanding of what the Church really is. We must 
work through them patiently and slowly. It is a question to be 
decided in each individual case for itself, whether, or when, one 
who finds himself no longer in theological sympathy with those 
whose creed he formerly accepted, should seek other ecclesiastical 
association — go, that is, into another branch or fragment of the 
Church. But, certainly, no such i/ranch or fragment has any 
right or authority to compel him to go, if he holds the oecumenical 
faith. Nor is condemning a man by inference a tolerable exer- 
cise of Church discipline. Deductive logic is not always a safe 
guide. Not every man holds opinions which syllogisms might 
deduce from those he does hold. Wise thinkers have shown ap- 
parent inconsistencies. Sometimes, no doubt, these would be re- 
moved if we could discern the higher unity. Two opinions may 
seem divided by an impassable chasm, when, if we knew the whole 
field, we should see, far back, the connecting path. It is mon- 
strous to think of casting out a man for opinions he denies, sim- 
ply because you judge that they ought logically to follow from 
opinions he affirms. There is no test of orthodoxy so good as a 
man's own, honest judgment of his own belief. One may, of 
course, be a liar. There is that peril in all human intercourse, 
with human nature what it is. But permanent falsehood about 
one's opinions is both difficult and rare. When falsehood about 
opinions is detected, then discipline has a more serious task than 
is often imposed by heterodoxy, namely, that imposed by immor- 
ality; we shall probably agree that lying is immoral, and that im- 
morality does not belong within the Church. If, while holding 
the elaborate creed, a man finds himself out of sympathy with cur- 
rent interpretations of that creed, it is preposterous to say that he, 
on that account, should go to another branch of the Churchy And 
as for attacking and seeking to drive out one who avows accept- 
ance of the elaborate creed, because he holds some opinions which 
a chance majority, of average knowledge and average ignorance, 
cannot reconcile with some clause of the elaborate system, the 
very conception of it is totally inconsistent with the Christian idea 
of the Church and the Church standard of orthodoxy. 
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Heresy-hunters who pursue this method are themselves the 
heretics, the schismatics. 

Orthodoxy is not a New Testament word. Neither is hetero- 
doxy. Heresy is, but it always involves an ethical offence — it is 
divisive, selfish and degrading. 

The time will surely come when the Church will agree with the 
New Testament, and call nothing heresy that is not schismatical 
and immoral ; just as the time will come when no orthodoxy will be 
recognized that does not utter the harmonious convictions of a 
united Church, and spring from a life hid with Christ in God, a 
life abounding in the fruits of the spirit, a life that seeks chiefly 
that "end of the commandment" which is "charity, out of a pure 
heart, and of a good conscience, and of faith unfeigned." 

Francis Bbown. 



tol. clxviii, — so. 509. 27 



